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The Answer of History Is Plain 


FOREWORD 


While serving as a Protestant Chaplain with the American Expe- 
ditionary forces im France we were bilieted during the latter part of 
November, 1918, in the little town of St. Genis. Shortly after being 
gssigred to my quarters I met the parish priest, and after a short visit 
in the homme of my new host he took me through his house and the 
church. Upon entering the church I noticed that the stone step leading 
into the vestibule was worn down till there was very little of it left. 
This, with other things I noticed, gave evidence of many years of ser- 

| asked the priest about the length of time the church had been 
in use. He replied that the church had an unbroken record for service 
durinc seven hundred sixty-two years. To one whose ideas of things 
are al! American, this was a very striking statement. I stood for a few 
moments bewildered with the thought of standing in a place where the 
lo had been coming to worship God for over seven centuries uf 
time. Viany questions of the history of France during ali those years 
came surging upon me. What I knew of the history of France passed 
before me as a mighty panorama—the Reformation, the French Revo- 
lution, the Reign of Terror, the Military Career of Napoleon, and her 
many years of warfare with foreign countries; and now the great 
World War was being staged on her soil. In the midst of all these 
mighty movements this little church had continued in uninterrupted 
service to the humble folk of that small village. 

In the preserice of such historic past since the year 1156, I was 
prompted to ask this question: “How do you account for the continued 
coming of the people to this place to worship God for over seven cen- 
turies of time?” Without answering the parish priest led me out into 
the church yard. When about one hundred yards from the church 
he turned around, and with his face upturned he pointed to the cross 
on the steeple and answered: “The Catholic Church teaches that there 
isa Calvary in the geography of the world.” I shall never forget the 
deep emotion which thrilled my heart as I stood there in the presence of 
that wonderful world-truth—the triumph of the Cross. I stood there 
with the hand of that Catholic priest upon my shoulder, and looking 
at that trembling hand as it pointed toward the Cross, and into the 
face of that priest as it became bathed in tears, I realized at last what 
the Cross has meant to the world; I became conscious of the fact that 
practically all I ever knew about the Catholic Church had been learned 
through channels that many times would not bear the light of investi- 
gation. There and then I resolved that I would endeavor to find out 
what there is in the Catholic faith to keep such devotion alive in the 
hearts of her people. For the past five years I have been making an 
honest attempt to put that resolution into practical effect. The things 
set forth in this paper are the result of a careful study made in 
the light of its title as it applies to the Catholic Church. 

In the pages of the Visitor I have endeavored to trace from 
the early history of the Church the things that she has contributed 
toward the building up of the world, covering the most important phases 
through which humanity has passed, bringing her up to our present day. 

This treatise is not intended for the Catholic reader so much as for 
the man and woman of the Protestant faith, especially for those Pro- 
testants who are inclined to disregard everything in which the Catho- 
lic has played a significant part. An attempt has been made to bring 
the reader into the presence of her past, and to see her in such a light 
that instead of prejudice there will appreciation of her. 

The greater part of the material presented herein was put into 
shape while the author was in the United. States Naval Hospital at 
Great Lakes, Illinois, while undergoing treatment for disabilities re- 
ceived during service in France. 

Thus this article is sent out on its mission, trusting that it may 
accomplish the desire of the author’s heart by bringing a better harmony 
between the two great branches of the Christian Church. 

JAMES ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Earlville, Illinois, April 21, 1924. 


Early Christianity and Missionaries 


It is evident to all students ot the early history of Christianity 
that the Catholic Church started out with a well-defined purpose. Her 
one object was to make Christ known to the different peoples of the 
whole earth. This she has endeavored to demonstrate; and two of the 
things that have marked her pathway have been self-sacrifice and the 
employment of literature and the progress of Civilization as the hand- 
maids of her religion. 

To understand this great world-wide organization of Christianity, 
We must know something about the distinct periods through which it 
has passed, each of which have had its great moments, its emerging 
personalities, and its influence on the iife of the peoples where it 
attempted to make Christ known. 

When she started out on her mission there were three great powers 
striving for the mastery of the world: The sword of the Roman, the 
ideals of the Greek, and the faith of Judea as established by Jesus 
Christ. The brutal strength of the Roman had won his victories; the 
intellectual power of the Greek had made for him a name in the earth; 
but the faith of Judea was an unproven cause; it represented what was 
to come to the earth through the strength of the heart. It is super- 
fluous to state that Christianity has won out over the brutal strength 
of the Roman and the intellectual strength of the Greek. The Catholic 
Church had more to do in- bringing this about than any other human 
agency.* No people ever undertook such a prodigious task as did 
the people who undertook to make Christians out of a pagan 
people, whose antiquity seemed a guarantee that the idolatrous 
anc superstitious warriors would never renounce their pagan 
practices; yet Gibbon in his history of the Roman world suys, “There 
i the strongest reason to believe that before the reign of Diocletian 
and Constantine, the faith of Christ had been preached in ali the great 
Cities of the Empire.” 

We will sketch the lives of some of these missionaries, selecting 
those who were typical characters, and endeavor to trace in their work 
and history the various influences for good which, from time to time, 
ave been at work in the extension of the kingdom of Christ. It will 
not be possible within the limits of this little book to do more than pre- 
sent a general outline of this great subject, but it may lead some who 
may read these linés into an investigation of the subject more fully. 
To these characters, whom I have selected, is due the credit of laying 
the foundation for our civilization. They have labored, many others 
have entered into their labors, but none have been able to destroy the 
foundation they so, solidly laid,—the Christin altars they erected upon 
the ruins of barbarism. 


ST. MARTIN, The Apostle of the Franks. 
_ St. Martin appeared on the scene as a Christian missionary among 
the Franks about A. D. 875. He was the one outstanding missionary 
Character in establishing the Christian religion among that war-like, 
4arbarous, people. He won very many to the cause of Christ, and in 
addition to preaching the Gospel to this people he taught the converts 
Industria] Occupations. His main work consisted, however, in organ- 
izing the converts into bands for the purpose of combatting the idolatry 
and superstition of the ple, who were reaping its evil results from 
day today: It is said of him that he demolished the idols of paganism, 
‘he sacred groves, and even the temples of the heathen throughout all 
his pathway. So effective was the work of this man that within a 
century after his death Christianity became the royal religion of the 
Salian Franks. 
ULPHILAS, The Apostle of the Goths. 

In the beginning of the fourth century history informs us that the 
Goths had to make their presence felt by their invasions into 
the southern parts of the Roman Empire, the home of the greater part 

*The Catholic Church and Christianity were identical for many, many centuries 
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REV. JAMES ALEKANDER SMITH 

This week we introduce the Rev. J. A. Smith, who, up to a short time ago, was 
gg of the largest rural church in Illinois, the Rollo Community Church, Eariville. 
ev. Smith served with distinction throughout the World War as Chaplain, 8th 
Regiment U. S. Regular Army, and was gassed in action at Luzanne. He was on 
the government board which examined the conscientious objectors, and it was his 
business to detect the real religious objector from the false. He also served on an 
historical commission for the Confererate Veterans of America, and assisted Matthew 
Page Andrews, by research wo in the production of his histories. Rev. Smith is 
a minister of the Congregational Church. How he first became interested in the 
Catholic Church he explains in his wonderful “Answer of History.” He has now 
moved to Gréensburg, Pa., and is open for lecture dates. His “Answer 6f History” 
is now available in pamphlet form and can be obtained for 25 cents by writing the 

author at 418 Green St., Greensburg, Pa. 
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of all those who had renounced their barbarism and espoused Chris- 
tianity. In some of these incursions for war and spoils they carried 
off some Christian priests into captivity. In spite of the harassing 
circumstances of their lives these captive priests won many of their 
conquerors from their savage barbarism to the obedience of the religion 
of Jesus Christ by their labors and devotedness. It is said that thése 
priests, instead of returning to their homes when they were granted 
their freedom, invited other priests to come and settle among them, 
&) yin a short time many Christian churches sprang up from the 
labo i men, who, like the Apostie Paul, preached the Gospel story 
whe | a state of captivity. 

ihe greatest missionary who labored amongst this people was 
Ulphilas, the man to whom belongs the high distinction of being called 
“The Apostie of the Goths.” One of the most important phases of his 
work was in rendering the Goths service by directing their negotiations 
with the Roman emperors. Through this statesmanship and service 
he won the love and confidence of all who knew him or learned of him. 
As one studies his life one is impressed with the fact that God was but 
preparing him for his memorable work when he was in training. The 
outstanding phase of his missionary work consisted in his being the 
first to set the example of giving a strange people the Word of God in 
their own language. This has been one of the facts in the work of the 
Christian missionary in al] subsequent periods. 


ST. PATRICK, The Apostle of Ireland. 

Before St..Martin died he taught Sacred Literature to a young 
man, who, it is said, at the age of sixteen was carried aptive into 
Ireland, but in some manner escaped from his captivity and returned 
to his parents in France. This great man was able to impart some 
oi his missionary zea! to his apt pupil, and after completing his school 
work under St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, we find him in southern France 
in a.monastery completing his preparation for missionary work in the 
land where he was taken as‘a captive lad. Perhaps his venerable teach- 
er never did a greater thing than t help train this youth and inspire 
him for the great work that has made him so famous. St. Patrick en- 
tered upon his missionary work in Ireland in the year 432. 

So powerful was the influence of Patrick in that island that a certain 
eminent Saxon scholar, Bede, has said, “Many of the nobility and 
middle ciasses of the English people left their native Isle and retired to 
lreiand, either for the purpose of studying the Word of God, or else to 
observe a stricter life. Engiand in that day called Ireland ‘The Island 
of Saints.’ People were attracted from everywhere by the fame of its 
piety and of its learning.” 

Not only had he won vast multitudes to the faith of Christ during 
his lifetime, but he had taken pains that it should be spread from Ire- 
land to other countries. It was to this end that he established mis- 
sionary schools and colleges for the training of young men both in 
secular and sacred culture. It was from these seats of learning and 
religion that the light of the Gospel illuminated Picts, Scots, Saxons, 
and others in those dark days. So powerful and far-reaching was the 
influence of this great Christian that Bishop Walsh of the Episcopa! 
Church of England has said, “But the. successors of St. Patrick did not 
confine their missionary labors to the British Isle. They went forth 
in such numbers to the Continent, that they are compared by contem- 
porary historians to ‘swarms of bees; and to this day the records of 
their successes are to be found in France, Belquem, Germany, Switze) 
land, and Italy. In these different countries they founded religious 
houses which in turn became centres of light and evangelism... . 
The Library of Milan preserves to this day the copies of Holy Scripture 
which belonged to those early evangelists, and which bear witness to 
their love.of Scripture study by the numerous interlineations and com- 
ments which they exhibit in the Irish tongue. Even amidst the frost- 
bound valleys of Iceland, relics and records of these laborers have come 
to light, which prove that neither distance nor difficulty could quench 
their missionary zeal. 

It would be well for those who enjoy parading Nordic superiority 
to study some of the things in which the Celtic have excelled even the 
Nordic. For several centuries before the Nordic knew about the Savior 
the Celtic peoples were spreading the Gospel throughout Europe. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, The Apostle of England. 

It is said in the early life of Gregory the Great h« 
sale of two Yorkshire boys in the slave-market at Rome, and that he 
went. direct from the market-place to the Bishop of Rome, opened to 
him the wishes of his heart, and obtained his sanction to serve as a 
missionary among the English people; but, on account of the opposition 
of the people at Rome against his leaving them, he was kept at bis 
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work in the imperial city. In the course of time he became Bishop of 
Rome, but even then he did not forget how his heart had been touched 
that day in the slave-market, and patiently waited for his opportunity 
to carry the Gospel to the English people. In the year 596 his oppor- 
tunity came. The wife of Ethelbert, King of Kent, was maintaining 
for herself and her companions the little church of St. Martin, outside 
the city of Canterbury. Gregory, learning of their devotion to the 
Christian cause, sought out Augustine, the prior of his old convent of 
St. Andrew, and sent him with ete companions to the shores of Eng- 
land. After a careful study of the labors of this great character one is 
led to know that he exercised the most important far-reaching influ- 
ence for good upon the character of English Christianity. Through 
his work we find that Canterbury, Rochester, and London became the 
seats of important bishoprics,, with Canterbury becoming the chief 
ecclesiastical station of the Church in England. Much can be written 
about the work of this man, but the one thing to remember in particu- 
lar about his work is the fact that a missionary from Rome was largely 
responsible for the permanent establishment of Christianity in England. 
He belonged to the Mediterranean peoples... The Nordics had not yet 
accepted Christ sufficiently to become missionaries. They were yet 
in their days of plunder and rapine. 


ST. BONIFACE, The Apostle of Germany. 


It would be well for those who are interested in a study of the 
rise of Germany from barbarism to Christianity to pay particular at- 
tention to the inspiring account of the labors of St. Boniface, the man 
who has won for himself the distinction of “the Apostle of Germany” 
and “the Father of German Civilization.” His early life is interesting, 
for his parents had planned a secular profession for him; but, after 
repeated visits of some of the clergy to his father’s house for the pur- 
pose of instructing the family in religious truth, the heart of this 
youth was fired with a desire for the monastic life. He was early dis- 
tinguished by his deep acquaintance with the Word of God, and by 
his ability as a preacher. It was in the early summer of 717 that he 
began his labors as a missionary among the German people. Like 
those who had preceded him in other fields of Christian missionary 
work, he planted schools of learning and civilization in many places 
among the German people. After many years of faithful toiling among 
the German barbarians, he died a martyr’s death at the hands of those 
whom he had sought so earnestly to help. Thus the blood of an Eng- 
lish martyr became the seed of the Church in Germany. Here we find 
a man from England spending his strength of mind and body and soul 
to the uplift of the German people, and in the end we find him taking 
a volume of the Gospels, and, placing it beneath his head for a pillow, 
await the fatal blow that was to end his earthly life and to number 
him with those who have died fo: advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ. 


ANSCHAR, The Apostle of the North. 

In the ninth century the wild pirates from the Nortn began to pour 
down upon the shores of France, Germany, and England. These terri- 
ble marauders swept the seas and invaded every coast, and even fougnt 
their way into the very heart of the Empire. It was at this time that 
Anschar appeared upon the scene as a Christian missionary. Knowing 
the power of education, and the necessity of properly instructing the 
youth, his first work was lo found a school in Schleswig in whieh to 
train Danish youths for the Christian ministry. This was the first 
Christian institution on those barbarous shores, 


ADALBERT, Missionary among the Slavonians. 
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and 1 10 nse rth but the had raise 
very many important posts are yet unoccupied. Thank ; 
God! we are now ina position to rush reinforcements ; , 
to the front. Fathers, Brothers, and Sisters are going , 
. 
.! : hale eye = out to help garner in the great harvest of souls. These: 
stripned whic! im wie Courer Ol | Hae © Commins o tentr ind Lo righted by rim “rp rmpany 
Dee er ee teat te | 0 emg eo ert Gaon ge fe Poet “3 2 Sieh Doe em noble-hearted soldiers of Christ are willing to sacrifice ; 
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Miuetion of this noble edifice, if the |about, they behoved to come into G cient ation their lives for the great cause. Could you deny them 
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ine eager ie Ee | ~ ; a : Che tew mission field of the Society of the Divine Word in S. BE. « 
ovata MR , . v eae wees afl i paella Honan, China, comprises twenty cities, thousends of villages and a’ 
population of millions of souls. These people are well-disposed and easy } 
to convert. In order to achieve the best results in the way of conver~ 4 
sions, our plan is to build churches and schools in each of the twenty ‘ 
cities, besides chapels with schools in eighty of the larger country towns. ; 
The cost of a city church with priest's residence is $3,000. City § 
achools for boys and girls tll cost $1,000 each.. A country chapel with $ 
school will cost $500. All these buildings will be of substantial brick and < 
stone construction. 
Here is your opportunity to help the missions im a grand way. You « 
can have your own church or school in China. This would be the surest * 
means of bringing down God's blessing on your own congregation. Any 
individual, society, club or parish erecting one of these churches, chapels, « 
or schools, has the privilege of naming the same. 
if you cannot raise the money by yourself you could perhaps succeed ¢ 
in inducing others to club with you for the purpose of raising a chapel § 
fund. Won't you try? Others can do it; why not you? Rest assured, | 


however, that any smal! donation will be most gratefully accepted; and « 
we will pray the Lord of the Harvest to reward you a thousandfold. 
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PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 


Ideal—_LIBERTY. Liberty! Somewhere underneath all the crue! 
despotisms and slaveries there is to be found in the hearts of men a 
universal response when the voice of that Divine instinct is heara. 
Search the world in any quarter and in any age, and you will never find 
children of men, who had not some idea about it. Liberty, like all spiri- 
tual gifts, has had interpretations ranging from the very lowest to the 
very highest, and yet we find all the great struggles of the earth have 
been for its possession. In this age-long struggle from the lowest scales 
of slavery and serfdom to the heights of its attainment in America is to 
be found the history of man’s most daring heroism. Every foat o 
way over which it has gone is sprinkled with the blood 
patriots; and in many periods we find the pathway) 
bodies of men, who were marching toward freedom a: 
we follow it through its centuries of blood and sa 
Ing up to our present day with its highest be 
perienced in this wonderful land of America. 

For a people to be free they must be capab! 
and in order to have this, institutions for the 
mind have ever been necessary. The peoples w! rf 
organization and maintenance of schools for sacred and secula) 


ANSWER OF HISTORY 


TO CRITICS OF CATHOLIC CHURCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWO) 


ment and exploration. They began with San Salvador, but did not cease 
‘in their adventures till they had discovered Mexico, Canada, the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the Pacific Ocean. Where will vou find anything in 
the world of romance eomparable with the daring adventures of these 
men who planted the banner of the Cross in all parts where they 
traveled? A Jesuit priest explored the Mississippi River from its source 
to its mouth, going over a thousand miles in a frail bark. Fifty years 
after Columbus discovered the New World we find a Franciscan priest 
meeting death as a Christian martyr six hundred miles west of the 
Mississippi River, in that part that we know today as western Kansas. 
Father Padilla was *the name of that self-sacrificing Christian mis- 
sionary. 

The following is taken from the pen of a Protestant writer, Dr. C. 
L. Thompson, in his “The Religious Fotndations of America”: “Religi- 
ous foundations were laid in America a century before the Pilgrim 
Fathers found Plymouth Bay. .... There never has been more heroic 
devotion than that bp which Jesuit and Franciscan monks and priests 
sought to win the nations of South America to an acceptance of the Gos- 
vel as they understood it. We should deal unfairly with historic 
facts if we dismissed the element of Roman Catholicism in its influence 
on America with a general and sweeping condemnation. oe 
estimated that in seventy years from the founding of St. Augustine 
there were thirty thousand converts distributed in forty-four missions 
under the direction of thirty-five Franciscan missionaries. This ts 
Florida. In the hundred years following, Franciscan friars went every- 
where throughout the West, baptizing as many native 
to a Chriatian rite, and establishing missions o 

Permanent settlements were first est 

ithe West Indies. Indeed, universiti ere Oo 
crmane ntly occupied in North Ame ren 

Mefore we close this Chapter should noted that John Cabot 
and his son Sebastian, who claimed the territory in the New World for 
the King of England, were Italian Catholics. They sailed in a vessel 
named in honor of the Apostle, “Matthew.” They discovered the main- 
land of North America’on the day known in the calendar of the Catholic 
Church as the “Feast of St. John,” June 24th, 1497, and it is from this 
day that the city of St. John, Newfoundland, takes its name. 

It was a Catholic, Americus Vespucci, from whom 
America came. 

To those who are inclined to give place to superstition it would be 
well to look up the day of the week on which the important occasions for 
the discovery of America took place. Note these: The voyage west had 
been begun on Friday, had left the Canaries on Friday, land was first 
sighted on Friday, the return voyage was begun on Friday, and it ended 
on Friday. 

To the unprejudiced person, the discovery of America in the minds 
of the leaders of Catholicism was a special providence granted in order eam the 06id of the as against the Anglo 
to spread the blessed Gospel to the savages living in this great wilder- always stood in defence of liberty and neVe1 
ness. Representatives of the three great Catholic orders were early in dentro it as others have done. 
the New World to give of their self-sacrifx ing labors in the salvation of : ’ Charlemagne established grammar and pul 
the primitive man. It is very.evident that they sought no man’s gold nor Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans, to establish village: 
any earthly reward as compensation for their unremitting toil. Duriag af 9 al aval through thane achoole learn ng was 
the first century of the New World the only religious workers were the people for the first time in Europe. This wise and migh 
black-cassocked Jesuit, the brown-robed Franciscan, and the Dominican his main seats of learning in Italy, Germany, and France 
in his robe of white wool. The name of Jesus Christ was first mentioned ne tally careful that the Scriptures should be--ci: 
in the New World in a spirit of solemn reverence. The first Christian < ™ le aad t0 provide the necessary copies man: 
message in the New World, the first Christian prayers offered in the emtive time te copying them out by hand, as that was in 
New World, the first Christian converts in the New World, and the first the printing press. Thus it is very evident to all who read hi 
man to lay down his life in the New World for his Christian testimony the foundations of our liberties were laid in a study of the Hol 
all bear the name “Catholic.” tures and other sacred literature. 

Let all those who are blinded by bigotry tear from the history of Next in importance, in laying the foundation for the practic: 
this glorious land those thrilling pages of the discovery, exploration, ization of liberty, was Alfred the Great, King of the West Saxons, 
colonization, and self-sacrificing Christian labors by the children of the most poweful agent for building up and extending Christianity duri 
Catholic Church, and then they will learn what a country we would have the early period of the British Church.” All historians are agreed 1 
without the story of its first century. American history began with the he was “the wisest, best, and greatest King that ever reigned 
earnest labors of Catholic people, and this must not be forgotten nor land.” His devotion to learning and his exertions in the caus 


tion were among the most remarkable features of his rei; 
magne, he saw the necessity of educating the people. | 
monasteries which were destroyed by the Saxons durin 
into Britian in an earlier day; he founded schools, gathered bo 
all quarters, and encouraged the great learned men fron 

to settle within his dominion to aid in the religious and 

of his people. Charlemagne established fifty great sc! 

his dominion, while Alfred the Great spared no pain: 
educational institutions the centers of Anglo-Saxon thoug! 

These wise rulers secured the very best teachers fron 
Europe, who attracted students from every quarter, : 
eign countries. Through the social and religious 
students and their teachers there grew up the idea 
of Masters and Pupils”, which became the origin of 
sitv’’: and it is from these schools of such dems 
ideas of the equality of men sprang into import 
pupil learned to appreciate the real wortiol all! 
ent races, and these same democratically inclined 
those schools to be the great leaders amongst their own peopl 
the idea of liberty as the divine heritage of man grew out of the 
of circumstances as democracy. To say that “Liberty” and “! 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin is not stating the whole trut! 
the Great depended alone upon the learned men of the Anglo 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon civilization would have been too weak to v 
stand the centuries of storm; but we know that it was reinforced throug 
the learned minds of Ireland, Scotland, France, and Italy. Thus, in ' 
transmutation of religious ideas, we find the solid foundation 
civilization. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH THE MOTHER OF LIBERTY. 

Liberty, Democracy, and Righteousness are the foundation stones 
upoh which men will ever build the spiritual structure of enduring go\ 
ernment: and to the Church of the Mediaeval period belongs the credit 
of passing through the travail of soul that was necessary in orde at 
this great trinity should be born—LIBERTY, DEMOCRACY, and | 
TERNATIONAL AMITY. : 

It is the testimony of many able scholars that the Chur 
Middle Ages protected the weak and innocent against th 
heartless rulers, and others who were in authority under them, Alcill 
a foe of the Catholic Church says, “Jn the-Middle Ages ut was the po 
aud influence of the Popes that stayed dad prevented tr 
the Emperors.” Leckv. in his “History of European Morais . 


have been those who have contributed most in attaini: 
enjoy today. : 

If we want to know the sources of America’s ideal, it is necessary 
to go back to the peoples from which we have drawn our richest inspira- 
tions, and learn of their centuries of earnest endeavors in order that a 
suitable foundation might be Jaid. If it is the gift 
all great exponents claim for it, then we must look to those chan 
through which God was manifesting Himself as the 
Sources. 
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ANGLO-SAXON JACOBINISM BUT CATHOLIC 
MON ASTICISM. 
Some tell us “America is the child of European 
true, let us study for a while the influence of the C| 
see if we cannot locate the places where God had p 
that has grown to such proportions as we see | 
turies of Europe we witness the planting, o1 
establishment of our religious faith. After that 
true test of Christianity came when it had to meet t! 
awakened barbarians. The outstanding character in Eu 
transitional period was the Frankish King, Charlemagne 
first of the European rulers to see the importa: 
ered about him the great learned men from England, lrels 
France. These same learned men were all childre 
Church. Some claim that our ideas of democracy and l|ibe 
Saxon in their origin. This claim cannot be supported 
the Angles and Saxons were in a state of savage a : 
Ireland and France, and even England, were enjo 
ings of Catholic institutions. Dr. John F, Hu 
of the Mediaeval Church’ says: “Jhe most ie 
vants of the Church The Monasteries 
produced mar scholars whose fame in 
education of the hetter part of uy me Was 
Dr. Hurst would make it appear as thoug! 
Saxon, is entitled to the credit for producing t! 
there have grown our ideas of liberty and dem 
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THE THRILLING ROMANCE OF THE EXPLORATION 
OF THE WEST. 


This Chapter would be incomplete were the names of Marquette, 
Joliet, LaSalle, and Hennepin not mentioned. These men were French 
Catholics; two of them were priests. They sprang from some of the 
most illustrious families in France, and represent that fervent piety and 
unusual strength of character and culture of mind so necessary for the 
achievements of the ends they set out to accomplish. Among the Chris- 
tian leaders living in France in their day, the savage tribes of far-away 
Canada were attracting the most attention. Just how far that influence 
penetrated into the heart of the religious life of France is partly evi- 
denced in the Christian labors of these men, who, in their adventurous 
travels preached the everlasting Gospel of Jesus Christ to the savage 
tribes living along the pathway of their journeys over lakes and rivers 
and the traveled ye thet of the Indian, making Christians out of the 
American barbarians for the peaceful settlement of the white man when 
he chose to plant our civilization in the lands he held for centuries of 
lime. The story of the opening up of the great Mississippi Valley from 
its most northern point to the Gulf of Mexico is one of the most thrill- 
ing, adventurous, and peaceful achievements in the history of civilized 
man. These intrepid Catholic Christians carried the story of the Cross 
to the many tribes of savages from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the greater part of their travels was accomplished in birch canoes and 
vider the most trying and self-sacrificing conditions possible to endure. 

Any author who purports to give us the history of our great country 
and leaves out the names and service of these men, or gives them but 
brief mention, has done an injustice to the American school system and 

keeping from the American children some of the most salient facts 
possible of record. The author of this little book, when a boy in his 
early scheoling, was so absorbed in the accounts given in supplemental! 
history reading outlining the travels and adventures of these men, 
especially Marquette and LaSalle, that his books were well worn at the 
places where such accounts were given; and to this day he has had a 
seen appreciation of their lives. 


Sources of American Ideal-Liberty 


The Statue of Liberty, the gift of. France to America, standing on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York harbor. is the symbol of the American 
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the monks the nobles were overawed, the poor protected, the sick tended, 
the remotest spheres of suffering explored.” Macaulay, in his “History 
of England,” says, “Before the Reformation came, she (the church) 
had enfranch L all the bondmen in the Kingdom.” From no other 
‘an one trace the ideas of liberty and democracy than from the 

of learning conducted by eminent Catholic scholars of the Middle 

, and it is very evident that their great source of inspiration was 

in the Holy Scriptures; for it is in that Divine record that man- 

1as found the spring and root of all human happiness and progress. 

here that we find the ennobling doctrines of man’s high origin, his 
nature and his glorious destiny. Bancroft says, “Every great 

i enterprise eprang from God.” The immortal) Lincoln, in his 

‘g speech, moulded the sentiment in immortal language, when 

Our fathers brought forth on thie continent a nation. con- 

ty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 


‘ivilization, with its myriad blessings for the good of all 

¢ from the rustic altars that holy men erected upon the 

arbarism; and these same holy men went from those 

ind Churehes, schools, and monasteries; and to these in- 
itutions the civilized world will ever be indebted. 

And may | add in closing, that, although many attempts have been 
made in the history of the past to arrest Catholicism and deny her a place 
in the scheme of human progress, with each attempt ending in failure, it 
would be wise for all those iw our present day, who are p anning a like 
thing, to realize that the foundations of our civilization, and the 

nturies of building its spiritual structure, are so closely associated with 

elf-satrificing endeavors of the Cathelic people that, if their at- 

t i, the whole building will fail into ruins? A people, who 

| the banner of the Cross into the remote ends of the earth 

ts trail those institutions that have done more to bleas 

ner agencies coming from the heart and mind of 

as a right to live in peace and happiness anywhere 

se institutions exist. Let all such remember that 

it has been builded and fashioned out of all those 

it tl hearts of men by the instruments of ex- 

al it has become the land of “LIFE, 
RSUIT of HAPPINESS,” 

-LY all that Cathohcism has contributed and you 

ihe author has searched through authentic 

cars to find its source, and in no other place 

in those places and under those circumstances that 
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presence of the grave-yard of governments and nations that have made | feated and drove from their land the murderous Moslems. Thus we ment a 

lar atte mpts ness the closing of the door that had stood open for many centy nt] ei 

menacing Christianity, and the opening of another that was to stand; sissipp 

( th I the greatest agency in the political life of the world and the ameliorgt the wa 

a () ICS in iscove} : () merica of human suffering. Surely God did something for the earth on f men ¥ 

eventful day of January 2nd, 1492. God evidently planned for { travele 

In Chapter one an attempt was made to show how the barbarian re atness of America in the preceding years of Christian endeavor y so its 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ON Windy: tag under the influence of the Gospel through the labors He wrought such a mighty work for it on that day. [It would seem¢ after ( 
aeckie, eeiniee ohm ge . . UK ristian missionaries, and, through thet: self-sac rificing en- the very favors of Providence were withheld from Spain, until po 
Atlantic made by Catholic Noreeme) lseletae #1 intl, and tent ain tr pro Here Brccmonenyy ony ot ig weet were laid. It 1s evident to all nation which had shed so much of its blood and had sacrificed of Miesis 
rpowr rena ere ie eaeaee’ aethan’ “ . uiitaie in” teldidine aa who at KNOW edge the hand of Di, inity in the affairs or men that God treasures in defence of religion, had vision enough to sanction the Father 
Sine Chilis ween’ snahinietr| sas hnahdl “he r ay: nd | M as laying the foundation during those centuries of a { hristian enter- of the man in whom the secret of the ages lay. Great mén had lived siohar’ 
that these plac es furnished the bases from whic ch the mainland of Ame - ipa Re. go> mind that the disee oo op F te ig Pec A : — ss ere gress se had died to make that day possible. So far as the fututed ¥ T 
ica was reached. Those early discoverers called it “Wineland” on prt bed eharcer Boy e ey Ay pied orld by Columbus was Christianity was concerned, that day was more auspicious than the dg L. Tho 
account of there being so many grapes and smal! berries found there. | a th part's conquest of the ” emmedans. tn that day in which he landed on San Salvador. ous fe 
ia thls “Noseenien and the New World.” Dr. Louis H, Roddis save, | pain ~ e most Catholic, monarchical, and military of all European Now you have been given, in a brief way, the historic setting of thy Fathe 
“Certain if is that Iceland was SOON pe opled by a splendid race and the ve tes sages -y , matter of no little concern for us to know th at dise OV ery of the New WwW orld, and will you permit one question to devoti 
grew up in the Arctic Isle a democracy as remarkable in many ways as | — oe oo ~~ . centuries as the outpost which, in constant war asked? What if Columbus had not found in that Catholic priest a sought 
that of the Athenians. Christianity was soon introduced, and commerce fare, defended Christendom against the perpetual assaults of the Moors, who believed in his project, after the royal courts, the great men copa 
agriculture. et eterd ooid tha hy ate tHlouvtshed ” W ho were Mohammedans. That Europe was not submerged by an ecience, and the prosperous men of commerce of both ortugall onthe " 
lt waa shown in the study of St. Patrick. b ioting from. reliable Oriental type of religion and government was largely due to th: ner he Spain, the two most foremost nations in Europe in that day, had t i Ae 
seurces. that even bef thy ninth sal ere some misaionarias ae of that ( athohi country. t was on January 2nd, 1492 7 that nounced his project a scheme of the visionary; after he had been j anne 
had gone out from Ireland. In that case the lrish are entitled to the the 1 fosiem was at lest conquered an ven from Spanish soil, and in the streets and pointed out as a dreamer and a fanatic? Your a ; 
credit for be eing the first to he found hh, Vorld. The evidence ( hristian 2 urope Saved from h 1s rm ircerous sword. At the clos ot this of course. will he a conjecture ora wild guess. The fact remains : 
in support of that is somewhat obscure and it ot mentioned here to Chapter you will learn how auspicious that day ws n tne career of Columbus, a devout Catholic, aided by a Franciscan priest, will eve 
prove that they were,-bat to give then ! dit there may be in it Columbus. remain as one of the foremost characters to whom Divinity entrust 
from the standpoint of what some, wh , me research work THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE IN THE DISCOVERY one of the great secrets of all time. It was a very fortunate day int 
along this particular line, have recently «=. OF AMERICA life of the world when Columbus stopped at the La Rabida Mon 
In the Royal Libra of ennag » be tound the fa- ° T sini ap ee pee ; ' ' , :%, and found a friend in the priest, Father Perez. We must remember t 
moun leelandic manuscript w! ana t ' ir ita aa : appreciate ne discover) of America from the stand point of the thle etent at ‘ and the “ented id f all th ighty 
w ae a : -edteete | | : intrepid Columbus, it is necessary to know something about the travail! se ro ee AGAINST wie Bcceprsd | ery eH the Mighty 
Greenland and the mainia: | pt of his soul di 9 thane hard and weary ' ret = i he science in his day in Portugal and Spain, and that his position was 
by two priests, who Were living in Icelan : fourteenth century. os U during those hard and wea ears when he was atte mpt ing dently sanctioned by his superiors. Is it not true that at the most critie end hi 
During the Chicago World’s Fair, in 1883, American government time in the history of our civilization the Catholic Church demonstrat the K 
its encouragement in the cause of human progress? That event ‘ 
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eis eh hiatal’ Akitas talk tenis Aheierimienera® Aibmieibenadeh iat dies 2 es ut prophetic of the time when all things will fail man but the Churchd land o 
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In “Original Narratives of Early American History” there are to Spani oS Ys S VOSS wealth merchant living in Venice made ¢ ult lous Ou Amer 


AE bw acer timate A eae res 2 | sons. vet journey, accompanied by his son, Marco, to the fat : 
ee a ppp ary: b w ebaaal ad “Acaaets . — «wth: ‘athalic were very devout Catholics. in the course of about four years of travel In t! lis day when we find so many unwise discriminations madet well t 
discoverers. ry p cocument arid lette) - show, nmno uh mistakable ang from country to countr’ ney finally arrived a Cal fay © COUT Y ” or ae ~~ = = een Ppt ety Ei os Pp ae —— A ee % 
caeeeens there ware Chvtetian Churches (1 Mull ooarktinn aad Enal we know today as ¢ hina, After spending aome time there. * Wa M ll for us to ponder over the fact that to the Mediterranean type t been | 
the Pope at Rome held « siastical relations with these churches and taken into the service of the Emperor and was made one of the hij irs Pn ‘eam oe ae mpg toe > ron cg ca af 
their priests. In 1121 Pope Paschal II appointed Eric Gnupson Bishop officials, remaining there for many years. After an absence of twenty which we live as\ American citizens. The Nordic peoples may have tik ne 
of Greenland, and the accounts given in connection with his work in four years the son returned to his native land, Venice. Soon after hi peculiar elements of superiority, but to the Mediterranean peoples belong 
an land indicate that h ‘tt there to work among the savage tribes return Venice and Genoa went to war. During a sea fight in which the tn crea ror the largest part o! our great ideas. History informs | of the 
“Winelan NOU! . not ea matter of nride to the neopnile of the Genoese were victorious, Marco Polo was taken captive atong with man’ nat the Renaisgance was born un Southern Europe, and moved ner $0 “ve 
Catholic faith of today to know that a Bishop of their Church was others and cast inWo prison. When in prison he became intimate with a ward into England and Germany a century after Italy enjoyed ede sage 
preaching the Gospel the wild hatnte of ¢! Ps, Am dean tudian tee fellow -prisoner to whom he related his travels in the far East. ; ings. To dis riminate between any class of American citizens upon ie the N 
hundred seventy years before Columbus discovered the New World? friend wrote the account of his travels and experiences as the words mere assumption of superiority is a very unwise and un-Amerit woah 
if on inclined to a cept what very and neni scholars aay fre- were spoken by Marco Polo, and afterward they were published in book proposition, But it certain classes persist in doing this the weight eny © 
epecting the “Kensington Rurestone.” there is sufficient evidence to es- form as “The Book of Marco Polo Concerning the Kingdoms and Mar tie argument will be in favor of the Mediterranean peoples. In stn the fi 
tabi: sh the claim that Catholics were found as far inland as Douglass vels of the East.”” It was one of the most remarkable productions of the duc ing this chapter with these lines an attempt is made to get the prope black. 
Hanah: 6 couth ebbtrel cart of Misusecia. os easte-an 1008 Middle Ages. This book made a deep impression on the mind of Colum- historic setting for the study of the opening up of the New World, - his 
Lh ae agree 8 ‘TIeeland and Greenland kept bus and had much to do in shaping the course of his life. In addition to _ It should be a matter of supreme importance to the Christian worm in the 
the people of the homeland. ut in the course this great influence he kept up a correspondence with the Florentin: to know that those who were entrusted with the opening up of the New — 
ons befell them At last the dreaded “black astronomer, Toscanelli, who was also louked upon as a great geographer. Wor id were those who were foremost in telling the story of Cals th New 
nroads into their already depleted ranks, and This man made several maps and presented them to the young naviga- tragedy. By the time Columbus set sail from Palos, Spain, the Cathol ae 
‘ied off by this frightful disease were assailed tor, in which he attempted to prove that by sailing west the lands on the Church had planted the banner of the Cross at the outposts of the knows =e 
au ‘portion of them siain. The balance | east could be reached. It is also evident, from his writings, that he was world. As Protestants we fail to appreciate the religious foundat ¥ ! 
were ahaor! 1 } the tribes of the natives. It was then that al! inter- well versed in the philosophy of the english Catholic Friar, Roger of our great land. We have permitted traditional animosity so to€ so ol 
course ceased between them and their native land. Bacon. And it must not be forgotten that the papal letters and other tort our vision that some of the people of our faith are incapable of # colon 
In the ea areer of Hans Egede [a Protestant] “the Apostle to documents on the discovery of the New World by the Norsemen, men- ing good in anything in which the term “Catholic” is used. ) Cath 
the A) | eral of these records fell inte his hands, and after a tioned at the close of Chapter one, had been a matter of considerable When we realize that the ship in which Columbus sailed was nat withe 
car of them | as fired with a desire to search for comment for many centuries and no doubt had some influence upon “Santa Maria,” in honor of her whom the angels called “the higa} carne 
remnants of ti ariv neonle a result of a careful perusal of those Columbus. favored’ woman—the mother of our Savior—and that the place w abuse 
records we fi missionary labors in Greenland from 1 721 to 1736 By the time he was conyinced that there was “a new way to India,” he first landed he called “San Salvador,” or Holy Savior, there is! 
ne of the outstanding missionar y ree. da of our modern pe riod. | we find this dauntiess Genoese abandoning his native land and becoming pressed upon us A e fact that the trip across the trackless deep ie 
vo | or a resident of Lisbon, the city having a reputation as the chief center in | gateway to the New World are significant with the birth and des 
CATHOLIC C CHU nC H C JHRIS debe ANIZE 1D) OU be P ATHERS, 1) Europe for Nautical Science and its great activity in promoting dis- Jesus Christ. These two eve nti birth and death of Jesus Chm 
, that the Catholic covery. Columbus applied to John Il, King of Portugal, and laid his and the venture across the trackless waters and discovery of the 
ts of the earth before plans before him, and requested that he be sent on this great mission of World by Columbus—will remain throughout the ages as the g 
carried to thi » ends of the earth discovery. The king consulted with the wise men of his kingdom, especi- events of all time in the achievements of men. 
in the geography of the earth.” | ally the geographers, and, after the project was fully explained by TWO TYPES OF SPANIARDS DISTINGUISHED. 
f the record of her past to show | Columbus ‘to them, they condemned it as the scheme of a visionary. Con . the New W 
the 1 vhat she has taught Soon after this he left Lisbon and fevaired to Spain Aga in he finds his voming to the New World were daring and ruthless conquerors il 


through sacrificial! labors for plans condemned by the king and queen and al the wist a |, whom em by and Cores and large-souled men like Las Casas, the first § 
confirmat) f this let me here they had called together to consult on the matter. After sev era} Vears ng AQ onist Many Protestants fail to discriminate between these 
give their verdict as to the of incessant toil he had accomplished nothing, but found that his project panish types, and as a result their minds are full of suspicion and 
progress was condemned by the great me of science, commerce, and even by the oe dit no evil story they may hear about the Catholic. The 
‘Rip e royal courts. Sick at heart he determined to Jeave Spain, and taking his 3 rican will see in Las Casas the type that laid the religious fou i 
little boy started on his way to Fr ance. In their journey afoot he called | ons of our nation. The very first names given to cities, rivers, OP 
t the Franciscan Monastery, ba Rabida, and asked for bread and water resi Pee" holy ghee New World were in honor of people who had cons 
lon thea? and child While hens be related his story of hia uediemaved t! heir 1 lives to the service of Jesus Christ. Hence we find the name 
determined, and ambitious soul to the Friar, Juan Perez. who had hee saa yale city In America given in honor of St. Augustine, the man who time. 
istian ChureA the ying vy esteemed confessor ot a een Se iia THIS CATHOLIC ne NOTE 30 Re me to spend it as a Christian missionary among the yy its m 
world ahouwt it PRIEST HEARD HIM ANT BELIEF’ HIS STOR) He interested lish peo ple. rhe early explorers set up the Cross upon every road pag ing 
order to civil- many others in the project, and arranged for an interview With the whien they trave led. EF rom one end of the country to the other ety man. 
Queen, which was granted pon being given an audience with the wagie to be found evidences testifying to their religious geal. Parkmat: to th 
in “The Venango Her- Queen he related to her the story she had often h hefore ap ly Protestant historian, in writing of them, Says: “Not a cape was the § 
. - pressed her with the grandeur of the views held by Columbus. and de pes i th er entered, but a Jesuit led the way.” All the important PRS ulide 


fended the principles on which thev were based as being ie to science. es’ their pathway were named after saints or the mysteries © 
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rhe result was that the Queen believed in the project of Columbus as a 'g Some one has said, “that even today while traveling th we and 

civilization,” result of the scientific reasoning of the priest against th reasoning of “ 0 ger a tn necitetion ofan er as y Fi nemes of ¢ brie! 

) , all those whom she and ti ing had usiv cRaHed ret} An seem almost like a recitation of the Litany o mts. is ke 

ional minister, in a sermon id the King had previously called together to con- y of the Satnt me 
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arte 4 i 11th. 1914: sult on the same matter. FOOTPRINTS OF THE CATHOLIC EXPLORERS. POSS 
“The Roman Catho is making one of the greatest contri- | WHAT IF COLUMBUS HAD NOT MET FR. PEREZ? ve A#t us note the outposts of the New World, especially the By 
itrons to civt : att | the world,” | ls it possible that this priest possessed a more reliable knowledge of Avan " the — founded by the Catholic pioneers: There — espe 
o such as nave tro ridding themselves of animus and pre the nautical sciences than the scientists of. either Portugal or Spain? in the No and St. John in the South, St. Lawrence and Sault Ste. piac 
: would be | tO St tlet aside from the Catholic Church, | The evidente would make it appear that he did | » Dj orth, St. Louis, Santa Fe and San Antonio in the Sout# Keen 
as inal E real Inst i. SLO rainst some of the strongest and [ pon his departure from th le roy al chambers, the Queen sent a sum ey a's San Francisco and many inter veaing towns in the far all 
mightiest forces under the eomn men, and has witnessed those | of money. back with him for Columbus that he night preperly dress him- atholics were the first to enter the New Werld;-first to coast its 0 
forces passing into ob V has mov ed steadily forward. One self before going into the presence of the royal court. Upon the return Lineata first to explore its interior; first to evangelize tribes of nal 
of the silliest Lungs O} . | tempt to destroy the Catholic of the pnest, and being apprised of the Queen's conversion to his pro- i to set up organized colonies ; and up to the last third of the si ’ ttle 
Church by a class of individuals who have done but little, if anything, ject, he immediately prepared himself to visit the Queen. The very day. | century, American history was the history ef Catholic conquest, 


sian tine setendton of the kingdom of Christ, while they stand in the ‘ «» which he arrived to see the Quéen was the day the S ? ne 
t panish.armyv de- (CONTINUED ON PAGE ' THREE) 


to arouse an interest in his project; to know how the mighty men looked 
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Was SO anxious to Nave this Manuscript on exhibition that she requested pon him as a dreamer and a fanatic: and to learn who it was that finalls 
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the loan of it from the Vanish government, and promised to keep it 
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